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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. =Archhv fur Geschichte der Philosophic ; Int. J. £. = International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische Studien ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; 
R. I. d. Ml. = Rivista Italiana di Filosofia ; V. f w. Ph. = Vierteljahrsschrift fur 
wissenschaftliche Philosophic; Z. f Ph.=Zeitschriftfur Philosophic und philoso- 
phische Kritik ; Z. f Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fur Psychologic und 
Physiologic der Sinnesorgane ; Phil. Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch ; Rev. dc 
Mit. = Revue de MUaphysique et de Morale ; Ar. f sys. Ph. = Archiv fur 
systematische Philosophic — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 
Le conflit actuel de la science et de la philosophic dans la psychologic J. 

Chazottes. Rev. Ph., XXVII, 9, pp. 249-259. 

Psychology is in a state of transition. Theoretically there are two schools. 
The new school regards psychology as a natural science. For the old 
school, it is one of the four philosophical sciences. Both schools confound 
psychology with the philosophy of psychology. None of the sciences are 
free from a similar confusion in the early stages of their separation from 
philosophy. Sciences originated from the study of phenomena for the sup- 
port of philosophical systems. At length an interest was aroused in this 
study for its own sake. The practical value of the sciences gave them an 
independent reason for being and cut them off from philosophy. When 
the sciences became strong, they attempted to supersede philosophy, for- 
getting that the two fields are entirely distinct. Psychology has, in addition 
to the difficulties common to all the sciences, a special difficulty in the 
peculiar nature of the psychic fact. In order to fix the place of psychology 
among the sciences, and determine its relation to philosophy, it is necessary 
to determine more exactly the boundary between philosophy and science in 
general. To do this, we must return to the Aristotelian definition of phi- 
losophy ; and the sciences must be sharply divided into physical and psy- 
chical. All difficulties disappear when we understand the true distinction 
between science and philosophy. Psychology is the necessary intermediary 
between physics and metaphysics, and it is only — in a certain sense — as 
parts of psychology that the other sciences are related to metaphysics. 
The same conditions that lead to the separation of the other sciences from 
philosophy bring about the establishment of psychology as a positive 
science. G. W. T. Whitney. 

Die Notwendigkeit und Allgemeinheit des psychophysischen Parallelismus. 

Joseph Petzoldt. Ar. f. sys. Ph., VIII, Hi, pp. 281-337. 

This article is prompted by Schuppe' s Zusammenhang von Leib und Seele, 
in which work the writer's views were attacked. Although the theme of 
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the article is in no sense merely a refutation of Schuppe's criticisms, never- 
theless opportunity is taken to reply in some detail, and also to examine 
critically the views of various other writers on the subject of parallelism. 
By psychophysical parallelism, the writer means simply the theory that 
the psychical life in all its phases must be coordinated in terms of unitary 
significance with the processes of the central nervous system, or, in other 
words, that there can be no sensation or idea, no feeling or thought, with- 
out a simultaneous process in the brain. This definition is completely 
divorced from all metaphysical or philosophical implications. The ' uni- 
versality ' of psychophysical parallelism does not mean that every physical 
process is accompanied by a psychical (that would be metaphysical paral- 
lelism), but that every psychical occurrence is determined by a biological 
occurrence. Similarly, the notion of the ' necessity ' of psychophysical 
parallelism arises from no a priori deduction, but has reference merely to 
the principles given with experience. The investigation of the problem 
can and ought to be carried on in total independence of every philosoph- 
ical conception of the cosmos. The sole presupposition requisite is the 
natural distinction between the physical and the psychical. This distinc- 
tion does not presuppose an answer to the problem of the ultimate consti- 
tution of nature and spirit, nor does our knowledge of the relations existing 
between the brain and soul depend upon such an answer. The notion of 
cause as the antecedent of effect is scientifically unserviceable. Even if 
the notion were not ambiguous and indeterminate, it would be far from ade- 
quate: it overlooks the entire sphere of simultaneous and reciprocal depend- 
ence. The simultaneous interdependences which physics establishes are 
the most exact expression of natural laws. We do not ask why but how 
heavy bodies fall. In accordance with what law does a freely falling body 
move ? With the recognition of this, the concept of function supersedes 
that of cause. Both Wundt and Kulpe misinterpret the significance of 
the concept of function, in that they mistake the equalization of variable 
functional magnitudes for the reciprocity of their dependence. The writer 
next distinguishes between the mediate and immediate dependence of the 
determining elements of a process, and shows the successive dependence 
of the worth of a single determining element. The facts of the simultaneous 
dependence of the different determining elements of a natural process and 
the successive dependence of the worth of every single determining ele- 
ment, the writer includes under the name of the law of Eindeutigkeit. 

A. L. 

Les tendances fondamentales des tnystiques Chretiens. J. H. Leuba. 

Rev. Phil., XXVII, No. 7, pp. 1-37. 

As types of Christian Mystics, the author takes Mme. Guyon, Saint 
Francis of Sales, Saint Theresa, Ruysbroeck, Tauler, and Suso. He finds 
two fundamental motives in the lives of these mystics. 1. The ecstatic 
love of God. This affection, which is achieved only after considerable 
time and by much effort, is not an ethereal love ; but it is a violent passion. 
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(The subject of ecstacy will be treated separately by the author, in another 
paper.) 2. The second motive is the ' union mystique' which the mystic 
seeks to establish between himself and God. It is from this rapport that 
the most important results flow. The mystic union is nothing more than a 
complete and final submission of the individual will to the Divine Will. 
When this state of resignation is wholly realized, as was the case with 
Mme. Guyon, all sense of an individual will is lost and volition becomes 
automatic. Thus, her most celebrated work, the Torrents, was written 
unconsciously. On the ground of this denial of the individual will, the 
author combats the view that the mystics exemplify the individual form of 
religious sentiment ; on the contrary, he sees in them the highest type of 
universalized action. H. C. Stevens. 

On Mental Conflict and Imputation. F. H. Bradley. Mind, No. 43, 

pp. 289-315. 

The only defensible account of will is that which makes it consist in the 
self-realization of an idea with which the self is identified. The objection 
urged against this definition of will is that the essence of will does not con- 
sist in an idea identified with self, because two ideas which move toward 
two incompatible actions may be equally identified with oneself. Hence, 
an inexplicable will must be introduced to explain one of these actions. 
This objection involves an assumption which is not based upon facts. But 
even if this assumption that the self is identified at once with two conflicting 
ideas were true, the self need not be, and is not, identified with them equally. 
A difference in degree may be a difference in kind. Apart from the presence 
or absence of mere morality, there is a distinction between higher and lower. 
Everywhere in our nature we find a distinction between the self which is 
essential and the self which is accidental. The superiority found here may 
be called material. On the other hand, there are several varieties of what 
may be called formal superiority : (a) both in theory and practice a course 
is higher which consciously asserts a principle ; (6) in general, both in 
theory and practice, a course which has been adopted after reflection will 
be superior ; (c) that which is wider and more inclusive is formally superior. 
In addition to the so-called formal and material superiority, there is another 
principle of distinction founded on pleasure and pain. An idea which is 
pleasant or more pleasant is so far higher. But the assumption that the 
self is identified at once with two conflicting ideas is fallacious, since, as a 
matter of fact, in mental conflict two moving ideas, A and B, cannot be 
present together. ' Good ' and ' bad, ' in the meaning of opposites, cannot 
coexist. When we consider imputation in connection with will, we must 
say that so long as B is held subordinate, and does not appear except as 
negated by A, it is not an idea proper and there is no volition. But if A 
and B oscillate, and B breaks loose from its subordination to A, then there 
is volition, but a subordinate element contained in an idea must not be 
counted as an idea if it is taken by itself. The definition of will as the self- 
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realization of an idea with whic"h self is identified stands. If there are facts 
which cannot be explained, they must not, in any case, be referred to an 
unknown will. C. M. Story. 

Zum Lehrbegriff des Wirkens. Johannes Rehmke. Z. f. Ph., 120, I, 

pp. i-ii. 

The author is not concerned in this article with the justification of the 
causal connection between two things. But assuming this connection, he 
seeks to reach a clear conception of the notion of causal action. He shows 
by analysis that the action of one thing upon another cannot be conceived 
as a bestowal or transmission of energy from the former to the latter. 
Moreover, whenever one thing, 2?, is the efficient cause of the increase of 
energy in another thing, A, the latter is also the efficient cause of the loss 
of an equal amount of energy in the former. The conclusion, therefore, 
follows, that all causal action between things is in a strict sense reciprocal. 
Action on the part of anything signifies only being a condition for a 
change in another individual thing. Every case of causal action then re- 
quires at least two individual things : one, which experiences the action as 
its change, and another which affords the condition of the change in the 
first. J. E. C. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Sur V ' apparence objective de V espace visuel. A. Lalande. Rev. Ph., 

XXVII, 5, pp. 489-500. 

The different senses furnish us with different degrees of certainty as to 
the real existence of their objects. In this respect vision is superior to all 
the other senses. Can we find in visual sensations any characteristic 
which would furnish an explanation of their preeminence? — We are di- 
rectly dependent — logically, morally, and otherwise — upon our fellowmen ; 
without their approbation and good-will we could comprehend nothing, 
realize nothing. Their judgments regarding things are of prime impor- 
tance to us. From conflict of individualities there arises a bipartition of 
our knowledge into subjective and objective. That which we perceive and 
describe as others do, appears to us to be stable and real. That, however, 
which provokes in others judgments irreconcilable with our own, appears 
to have only subjective reality. Our feelings of pleasure and pain are of 
this latter type. A rectangle, on the contrary, appears alike to all who 
see it ; it therefore possesses objective reality and has an existence inde- 
pendent of those who perceive it. Communality, then, is the basis of the 
distinction between objectivity and subjectivity. — This principle of com- 
munality explains the preeminent objectivity-value which attaches to visual 
sensations. For a visible object can be perceived simultaneously by many 
individuals, while a touched surface or a lifted weight can be experienced by 
only one individual at a time. — The same objectivity-value is not pos- 
sessed by all classes of visual sensations. Our confidence in the objec- 
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tivity of spatial form (a muscular-retinal product) is much superior to our 
confidence in the objectivity of color (a purely retinal product). Color is 
recognized to be largely subjective, while form seems to possess a reality 
independent of the observer. -. w Baird 

Analyse der asthetischen contemplation (Plastik und Malerei). Edith 
Kalischer. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., XXVIII, 3 and 4, pp. 199-252. 

^Esthetic contemplation is characterized by two psychical conditions : 
the attention is concentrated upon the sense-impressions received from the 
work of art, and there is present in the margin of consciousness a throng 
of ideas (recalled by the sense-impressions) of "such intensity and fullness 
that they threaten to burst asunder the narrow limits of consciousness. ' ' 
The impressions received are invariably possessed of strong reproductive 
tendency ; a minimum of sense-data gives rise to a maximum of higher 
mental processes. The reproduced ideas arise mechanically ; they shoot 
up like a released spring. Art representation is hemmed in on every side 
by limitations consequent upon the instruments which it employs. Chief 
among these are : limited range of artificial light- and color-intensities 
(Helmholtz), impossibility of appealing to more than one sense at a time, 
impracticability of giving a series of consecutive representations of an event 
and of depicting an object from different points of view, inability to furnish 
an adequate and unequivocal representation of movement, of tridimen- 
sionality, etc. Hence a high degree of skill and discretion must be exer- 
cised in the choice of objects to be represented. The artist must select 
elements which possess a strong tendency to reproduction, and must choose 
a characteristic partial content of the idea which he wishes to convey to 
the mind of the observer. The sense-impressions received from a work 
of art perform a dual function : they set in motion a train of reproduced 
ideas and they furnish an approximate schema for these ideas. — The 
author discusses the relation of her theory to other modern theories of art. 
She quotes from Kiilpe at some length and comments upon Gross, Lipps, 
Dessoir, and Volkelt. She finds in the theory of Conrad Lange an approxi- 
mate expression of her own views. , -^ g AIRD 

Les theories du risible. James Sully. Rev. Ph., XXVII, 8, pp. 113- 

139- 

Upon examination, the risible is found to present many diverse forms. 
This paper, dealing with the problems of their unification and explanation, 
begins with an investigation of two or three typical theories of the risible. 

I. According to the first of these theories, which may be called the 
theory of degradation, the real force of the risible consists in something 
unworthy or degrading in the object. Aristotle, for example, held that ' ' the 
risible is a subdivision of the ugly, and consists in some defect or deformity 
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which is neither painful nor pernicious." This theory is more carefully 
developed in Hobbes's doctrine, that laughter is nothing more than a feeling 
of vanity aroused by the sudden idea of some superiority which we perceive 
ourselves to have over others or over ourselves at a previous time. The 
principal part of this theory, viz., the conscious representation of our superi- 
ority, can hardly withstand examination. It is true that there is this 
agreeable feeling of elevation, but it does not account for all the varieties 
of satisfaction expressed by laughter. In many cases there is not the time 
necessary for the perception mentally to oppose itself to the idea of our own 
immunity. Bain, who has so amended this theory as to make it less open 
to criticism, endeavors to show that simple disproportion, when not degrad- 
ing, does not excite laughter. But it is not enough to show that in the 
majority of cases of disproportion there is an element of degradation. The 
question is whether this element is always present, and whether, when 
present, it is the sole cause of laughter. An exact analysis will show that 
this is not the case. The writer cites instances of the bizarre and strange 
in which there is neither deformity nor loss of dignity. 

II. According to the second or intellectual theory, of which Kant can be 
considered the first great representative, laughter arises when a certain 
effect is produced in our intellectual mechanism, such as the negation of 
what we have been accustomed to expect. This theory, too, we must regard 
as insufficient. It is impossible to explain any case of laughter as entirely 
due to unrealized expectation or surprise. Surprise appears to be the 
common condition of lively and exciting impressions, and is one of the 
antecedents of laughter. But its r61e seems to have been exaggerated. A 
bon mot continues to amuse us long after the first effect of surprise has 
passed ; and in many cases the element of surprise reaches a vanishing 
point. Schopenhauer has more fully developed this intellectual theory. 
In every case, he tells us, laughter comes from a sudden perception of the in- 
congruity between a conception and a real object which is thought by means 
of that conception. It is true that there enters into our explicit judgments 
a general form of representation under which the perception is or may be 
subsumed. But the distinct evocation of a general representation is occa- 
sional only. To sum up the criticism of the principal types of theory : each 
has its own domain, but this domain is limited. It is certain that in a num- 
ber of cases the laugh can be explained by a loss of dignity. It is equally 
certain that in other cases the laugh results from a more or less conscious- 
ness perception of incongruity. If these principles are thus shown to be 
valid, does it follow that they can be reduced to unity ? The answer to this 
question is negative, an analysis showing that laughter is due to two distinct 
causes. It would appear that the most satisfactory way of embracing the 
diverse properties and aspects of the risible in a single definition is to say 
that the common characteristic is a kind of defect in consequence of which 
laughable things do not respond to the demands of a certain type, such as 
that determined by law or custom. M. S. Macdonald. 
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ETHICAL. 

Intuitionism and Teleology. Frank Thilly. Int. J. E., XII, 4, pp. 

487-494- 

In whatever sense we use the terms intuitionism and utilitarianism, or 
teleology, there is no necessary contradiction between the fundamental 
tenets. For all teleologists, the end must be some ultimate desire in human 
nature which cannot be further explained, and this means that there are 
certain innate principles in human nature which form the basis of man's 
moral nature. The ultimate desire of the teleologist and the innate principle 
of the intuitionist are the same thing. The teleologist can grant that con- 
science is innate, since he himself reaches a principle beyond which he can- 
not go. Further, there is no necessary contradiction between hedonism 
and intuitionism, since the hedonist may admit that conscience, as some- 
thing innate, dictates acts which have a pleasurable effect without knowing 
anything about that effect. But the teleologist cannot admit that con- 
science has absolute worth. It must be a means, not an end. The 
intuitionist rejects teleology, because particular teleologists happen to an- 
tagonize the view that conscience is innate. Particular teleologists reject 
intuitionism as such, because intuitionists deny the relativity of the moral 
law. Fundamentally, there is no contradiction. C. M. Story. 

The Optimistic Implications of Idealism. J. D. Logan. Int. J. E., 
XII, 4, pp. 294-501. 

Modern idealists, both pluralists and monists, in the last analysis con- 
strue optimism in terms of hedonism. But this is purely a psychological 
interpretation, and does not take into consideration the ethical (idealistic) 
problem of optimism. In the view of the pluralists, virtue and happiness 
will ultimately become one, and their present divorce is unnatural. In the 
view of the monist, there is one thing sure, the Logos. Goodness means not 
only the perfecting of the life of God, which is the ethical ideal, but also a 
divine happiness for finite individuals. The monist is concerned with the 
objective proof of ethical optimism. The only objective 'proof of op- 
timism that the idealist can offer must be 'analytical.' Man's true life 
must be identified with the Absolute, but the category of the finite moral 
life is neither 'self-realization' nor 'self-abnegation' but 'cooperation.' 
The pluralist cannot consistently hold this view, because in his judgment 
God and man are externally related to one another and man cannot be 
inwardly a co-worker with God. The movement of a constructive argu- 
ment for ethical idealism must be, that nothing is intrinsically good except 
the good will, and he who forever wills the Good, the perfection of the 
absolute life, creates the reality of spirit and secures the supremacy of the 
Good. C. M. Story. 
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Wert und Schonheit. Stepjian Witasek. Ar. f. sys. Ph., VIII, 2, pp. 

164-193. 

There is a widespread tendency amongst philosophers to characterize 
.(Esthetics as a science of values, and so to make it parallel with the dis- 
ciplines of Ethics and Epistemology, which have for their objects the phil- 
osophical values of goodness and truth. In a certain sense, it is true, the 
subject matter of /Esthetics consists in objects of value in the realm of 
beauty and of art. This, however, only confuses the issue. .Esthetics has 
nothing to do with a beautiful object as an object of value, or with beauty 
as a value, but only with the essential nature of beauty. A thing is not 
beautiful because it is valued, but it is valued because it is beautiful. 
Value is a consequence, not the essence of beauty. With Ethics the case 
is different. The subject matter of Ethics is the good and bad, and these 
are essentially values. Moral goodness is identical with moral worth. The 
essential thing in beauty and ugliness is that they awaken pleasure and 
displeasure. The value of an aesthetic object is a result of aesthetic pleasure 
or displeasure, and is not its primary and constitutive mark. /Esthetic 
pleasure is to beauty what value is to moral goodness. For this reason 
./Esthetics is not a science of values. On the other hand, the value of the 
beautiful is to the essence of beauty as the value of the true is to truth. 
The true judgment, compared with the false judgment, is valuable, but 
truth is not identical with this value. Similarly beauty is not a value of 
the beautiful, but a consequence of it. The aesthetic is not value ; it has 
value. 

/Esthetic pleasure is pleasurable perception, not evaluation. The 
aesthetic sense-object awakens pleasure directly and immediately. Feeling 
of value, on the contrary, implies the intervention of judgment and is 
concerned with the real significance of a thing, not with mere sensuous 
phenomenon. Further, in aesthetic pleasure one forgets one's self; in 
evaluation one feels self as a factor. Evaluation is intimately connected 
with desire, whereas the purer the aesthetic feeling, the freer it is from 
desire. The feeling of value presupposes judgment ; whereas the feeling 
of aesthetic pleasure presupposes only perception, memory or imagination. 
One may have aesthetic pleasure, e. g., in the mere vision of the blue sky or 
the golden sunshine ; there need be here no feeling of value. A feeling of 
value may, however, be associated with it, and perhaps usually is, as e. g., 
in the vision of the farmer or the man who wishes to take a walk, in which 
cases one passes from pleasure in a thing to pleasure about it. The crucial 
mark in discriminating between value and beauty is to be sought in their 
different psychological origins : the former arises in judgment, the latter 
in perception. Although beauty is not value, yet value attaches to the 
object of beauty. This value is intensive in the sense of belonging to the 
objects' own nature and not to any product or effect external to its nature. 
Jonas Cohn's theory that aesthetic value is mandatory value (Forderungs- 
■werf), in the sense of value which is felt to be independent of and superior 
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to the observer's will, a value transcending the individual, is untenable as 

a definition. For every value as feeling ( Wertgefukl) is mandatory and 

uncontrolled by the individual's will. This is, therefore, no characteristic 

mark of aesthetic value. The peculiarity of aesthetic value is to be sought 

in the peculiarity of the aesthetic object, the determinations of which do 

not belong to the purpose of this article. 

W. A. H. 

HISTORICAL. 

Hat Kant Hume widerlegt? Eine erkenntnistheoretische Untersuchung. 

I. Mirkin. Kant-Studien, VII, 2, 3, pp. 230-299. 

In this article M. attempts to show that Hume had anticipated Kant in 
many particulars, without the latter being aware of the fact, since Kant 
was not acquainted with Hume's principal work ; and, more particularly, 
that Kant has not answered Hume satisfactorily on the most important 
points concerning which the two philosophers differ. After explaining the 
fundamental principles of Hume's system in the conventional way, M. 
compares Kant's table of categories with Hume's seven philosophical re- 
lations, and insists upon certain points of resemblance. In his treatment 
of causality, Hume proved himself at once the destroyer of rationalism 
and empiricism. That term can hardly be applied to Kant, for there was 
nothing left for him to destroy. His attempt was, indeed, constructive 
throughout. M. argues at some length that Kant was on the wrong track, 
when he attempted to prove the possibility of synthetic judgments a priori 
by reference to mathematics. Nothing compels us to assume that space 
and time, in opposition to the other qualities of sense, are a priori forms of 
sensibility, which precede all experience. The possibility of the universally 
valid, necessary principles of mathematics, even granting their synthetic 
character, can very well be explained without this assumption. In short, 
it makes no difference whether space and time are a priori or a posteriori, 
so far as the determination of mathematical proportions is concerned ; and 
neither Kant's transcendental nor his metaphysical exposition proves the 
a priori character of space (and time) in the sense of mere subjectivity. 
But we have to admit a certain difference between the representation of 
space and that of time, since the latter appears to have a more ultimate 
character for possible experience. M. finds Kant's conception of sub- 
stance hopelessly confusing. It is impossible, because self-contradictory, 
to say that our representations contain something abiding ; since no matter 
how similar they may be, they cannot be numerically identical. If it be 
really true, that the existence of a unitary time is only possible through 
the existence of something abiding, this something abiding must be con- 
ceived as existing independently of our representations, and therefore as 
thing-in-itself. But this, of course, would contradict the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Kant's own system. In justice to Kant, it may be said that what 
he probably had in mind here was the transcendental unity of apperception ; 
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our consciousness knows itself at different times as numerically identical, 
since the ' I think ' may accompany all our representations. M. believes, 
however, that, in spite of Kant's penetration, something has escaped him 
here. The bond which really connects all the representations of our con- 
sciousness into a unity is memory, as Hume had been at pains to point 
out. M. is also dissatisfied with Kant's treatment of the related problem 
of causality. Since, in the subjective succession of perception, the parts 
of what is perceived are found to be in a definite order beside one another, 
the perception itself, in whatever order it may follow, stands under a fixed 
rule of sequence, as regards the relation of the parts to one another. Our 
faculty of imagination therefore attributes to the whole continuity and in- 
dependent existence. The parts of our perception of an event, however, 
successively disappear, so that a voluntary repetition, whether in the same 
or in a different order, is not in the same way possible ; we must therefore 
regard the whole as an event, even though we cannot maintain that it will 
ever appear to us in the same order of succession. In short, Kant's proof 
of the a priori character of the concepts of substance and causality can- 
not be accepted, since it rests upon a misunderstanding. Hence we must 
conclude that Kant has not successfully controverted Hume. E. A. 

Causalitiits- und Ztveckbegriff bei Spinoza. W. Mann. Ar. f. G. d. Ph., 

XIV, iv, pp. 437-480. 

Spinoza finds no place for teleology in a world governed by causality. 
End and cause are for him principles that mutually exclude each other. 
Either we must admit teleology and freedom, or causality and necessity. 
The one pair excludes the other. Substance is the primary ground of being. 
Spinoza defines substance as quod in se est, and yet he puts it under the law 
of causality : it is causa sui. By this Spinoza means that it is not caused 
from without. To be free means to him only the opposite of coactum, not 
of necessarium. That substance is causa libera signifies only that the laws 
of its development are contained in itself. Substance is further expanded 
into causa efficiens omnium rerum. Its effect is the world. But substance, 
as absolute being or God, is not separate from the world, and therefore 
he calls it causa immanens nee vero transiens. Manifold things are modi. 
Things when looked at by the imaginatis appear in particular connections 
and interdependences ; when regarded by the intellectus they appear sub 
specie ceternitatis. It is the nature of a particular thing to be caused by 
another particular thing, but the whole of causation proceeds in two separate 
series from the primary substance. One of these series constitutes the mode 
of extension and the other the mode of thought. The fundamental idea in 
Spinoza's philosophy is that every existing thing is necessary, for God's 
being is unchangeable and everything proceeds from the working of the 
inner laws of his being. End or purpose is a particular state of the human 
will or a particular human idea ; it is appetitus, cuius causa aliquidfacimus. 
Objectively, the end changes nothing in the causal order of human action. 
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Everything is produced in accordance with its own necessity. One thing 
is not more necessary than another. All becoming and being obey the 
same eternal and unalterable laws. Spinoza, therefore, repudiates all 
teleology, gradation in being: "Nothing for the sake of anything else." 
In view of this, it is difficult to understand how Spinoza could attempt to 
establish, as he did, a scale of values amongst modi. Again, if end or 
purpose is appetitus, then it cannot be ascribed to God, for appetitus implies 
imperfection or lack. Mann opposes this conception of appetitus and 
argues that teleology, as God's purpose and idea, and gradation in being do 
not conflict with necessity and causality, and that the Ethica does not suc- 
cessfully eliminate the notion of end. With the elimination of gradations 
of value in being and the disappearance of purpose, there would follow also 
the elimination of morality. W. A. H. 



